even us the lofty look necessary to view the event at Bay-reuth ; and only upon this look depends the great future of the event.
How Wagner developed, what he now is and what he will be, we who are nearest to him can see up to a certain point with his eye, and it is only by this Wagnerian eye that we ourselves shall be able to understand his grand work, and by the help of this understanding vouch for its fruitfulness.
II.
In the case of those who are remarkably endowed, their life will present not only the image of their character, as in the case of every one else, but it will present above all the image of their intelligence and most individual tastes.
The dramatic element in the development of Wagner cannot be ignored, from the time when his ruling passion became self-conscious and took possession of his whole being. There was a period in his life which might be called prae-dramatic, his childhood and youth, which it is impossible to approach without discovering innumerable problems; but with the appearance of his moral and intellectual strength there also commenced the drama of his soul. His nature seems to be divided into two instincts or spheres.
In the depths of his being there gushes forth a passionate will which longs to rule, which, like a rapid mountain torrent, endeavours to make its way through all paths, ravines and crevices. Only a force completely free and pure was strong enough to guide this will to all that is good and beneficial. Had it been combined with a narrow intelligence, a will with such a tyrannical and boundless desire might have become fatal; in any case an exit into the open had to be found for it as quickly as possible, and the pure air and light had to reach it.